Vanishing Culture: Why Preserve Flash? 


by Jason Scott 


At the Internet Archive we have a technical marvel: emulators running in the browser, allowing 
computer programs—after a fashion and with some limits—to play with a single click. Go here, 
and you’re battling aliens. Go there, and you’re experiencing what a spreadsheet program was 
like in 1981. It’s fast, fun, and free. 


We also encourage patrons to upload the software that affected their early lives, and to then 
encourage others to play these programs with a single click. And so, they do—many, many 
people working through an admittedly odd set of instructions to make these programs live again. 


But of the dozens of machines and environments our system supports, one very specific one 
dwarts the others in terms of user contributions: thousands and thousands of additions 
compared to the relative handful of others. And what is that environment? 


Flash. 


Created in the 1990s through acquisition and focusing its playability within then-nascent 
browsers, Flash (once Macromedia Flash, later Adobe Flash) was a plug-in and creation 
environment designed to bring interactivity to websites and provide a quick on-ramp to making 
some basic applications across various machines. Within a few years, it was something else 
entirely. 


Originally, it was something as simple as a website where rolling your mouse over a button 
made it light up or play a sound. Soon it became little animations playing in a splash screen. 
Some machines had their resources taxed by this alternate website technology—but soon many 
major sites couldn’t live without it. 


Flash flew across the mid-2000s internet sky in a blaze of glory and unbridled creativity. It was 
the backbone of menus and programs and even critical applications for working with sites. But 
by 2009, bugs and compatibility issues, the introduction of HTML5 with many of the same 
features, and a declaration that Flash would no longer be welcome on Apple’s iOS devices, sent 
Flash into a spiral that it never recovered from. 


But thanks to the Archive’s emulation, Flash lives again, at least as self-contained creations you 
can play in your browser. 


What emerges, as thousand of these Flash animations and games arrive, is what part it played 
in the lives of people now in their twenties and thirties and beyond. “Almost like being given a 


moment to breathe, or to walk into a museum space and see distant memories hung up on walls 
as classic art,” our patrons wrote in. 


For a rather sizable amount of people using computers from the late 1990s to mid 2000s, before 
Facebook and Youtube pulled away the need for distractions of a simpler sort, Flash was many 
people’s game consoles. There were countless people, at work and at home, using Flash sites 
to play to pass the day and night. Games, animation, and toys to flip through and enjoy. And 
what there had been to enjoy! 


A reasonable tinkerer of Flash’s construction and programming environment could create 
something functional or straightforward in a day or two of playing around. Someone more driven 
could, across a week of work and lifting ideas and tutorials from elsewhere, emerge from their 
screens with an arcade-quality game or a parody movie that got an immediate, heartfelt reaction 
from a grateful audience. Even when the audience wasn’t quite so grateful, it was easy enough 
to whip up another experimental work and throw it into the public square to see how it landed. 


Without some extensive surveying and research (maybe a future Doctorate of Flash History is 
out there) we may never know exactly what combinations of ease, nostalgia, and variety have 
left so many people with such a fondness for Flash. But one thing is clear: its preservation is 
vital. 


Recent events have strengthened the need to keep Flash preserved—for example, shutdowns 
of the Cartoon Network’s website wiped out hundreds of Flash games and animations that only 
existed on the site, and will never show up on a DVD or streaming service. 


It is everywhere, and nowhere—an easy enough thing to explain, but an impossible thing to 
transfer over as to the depth and variety of what the garden of creation was. Flash, while under 
the purview of a single company, became, in contrast to the hundreds of other languages and 
programs for video and sound, the home for everyone. And now it has a home with the Internet 
Archive. 


This essay is part of the Internet Archive’s Vanishing Culture series, highlighting the power and 
importance of preservation in our digital age. 


